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CHAPTER I.—THE LIGHTSHIP. 


In the cabin of a lightship off the Essex coast 
sat Richard Cable, knitting a baby’s sock or boot. 
The sock was small, so small that when he thrust 
his great thumb into it, his thumb filled it. 

‘Thirteenth row,’ said Richard Cable. ‘One, 
two, three, four,’ he began aloud, and went from 
four to forty-seven in decreasing tone, reaching 
finally an inaudible whisper. Then he raised 
his voice again : ‘Two together ; one, two, three, 
four, five, six. Two together; one, two, three, 
four. His tones died away again. He moved 
his lips; but no sound issued from them till he 
reached forty-seven, and that he uttered as if it 
exploded on his lips. Richard Cable was a fine, 
strongly built, well-proportioned man, about half- 
way between thirty and forty, with brown 
curly hair, and eyes of clear blue. His face 
was tanned with exposure; but the nape of his 
neck, as visible, now that his head was bent 
over the knitting-needles, was of a nutty brown, 
many degrees redder than his face. He wore a 
knitted blue worsted jersey, with a pair of thick, 
warm, dark-blue loose trousers beneath and below 
the jersey. On his head was a round, brimless 
sailor’s cap, with ribbons behind. He had shoes 
on his feet and white stockings. 

Although he was about thirty-five, he had all 
the freshness of youth about him, and not a trace 
of care, not the furrow of a trial on his honest 
brow. The mouth was firm; but as he knitted, 
he smiled with the most pleasant smile. His 
face was agreeable, kindly, open ; however rough- 
ened by wind and spray, its expression was gentle, 
now especially so, as it was turned to the baby- 
sock. 

‘Fourteenth row,’ said Cable, ‘ plain.—Darn the 
boy! I wish he were back.’ 


Cable was not on deck ; he was, as already said, 
in his cabin, and the light fell on him from above. 
When he raised his eyes, he could see the blue 
sky through the deck-lights ; and across the strip 
of blue sky, white flakes of cloud were flying 
fast, like swans and Brent geese on their autumnal 
migration. 

‘Fifteenth row. One, two, three, four. Cable 
began very loud, but went diminuendo as he 
progressed. He also emphasised the first few 
numbers ; but he slurred over the next, and only 
recovered emphasis at the last. When he came 
to forty-seven, he changed the position of his feet, 
and said: ‘Knit two together. One, two, three, 
four. Two together.—Darn him! What crea- 
tures boys are to eat; who’d ever thought of his 
gorging all the bread! ’Tis too provoking to 
have to send for more.’ 

The lightship lay about four miles off the shore, 
the low flat shore of Essex near the little fishing- 
port of Hanford, a port so insignificant, carrying 
on so little trade, that Trinity House ignored 
it, and would do nothing for it, not even concern 
itself about the entrance to the harbour, and take 
on it the charge of the lightship. This vessel 
was stationed where it was, manned, and sup- 
plied by the Hanfordites. It was a convenience 
to them, that is, to the oyster and fishing vessels 
which put out from the little place on Monday 
and came home on Saturday. 

The sea on the Essex coast is shallow, so 
shallow that it cannot form a wave on the 
margin large enough to sweep away the frail 
dike that has been thrown up to oppose further 
invasion. 

Through the shallows outside Hanford ran one 
deep line of water, and at the entrance to this 
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lay the lightship. The coast-line was marked 
in that random in-and-out course which prevails 
in hedge demarcation inland ; land was divided 
from water in a loose and arbitrary fashion, 
without the existence of any physical reason 
why one patch should be accounted land and 
another sea. What was arable was arable only 
because it lay behind the dike ; and on the other 
side of the bank were acres of land as good that 
might have been reclaimed. There were three 
stages in which the soil stood: for a mile out 
seaward were flats on which grew seaweed, over- 
washed by every tide ; nearer land, in creeks and 
estuaries, were flats of the same soil that grew 
thrift and sea-lavender and glasswort, and where 
occasionally sheep were sent to browse. These 
patches were only covered at very high tides. 
Then came the seawall; and behind that was 
pasture and arable land, and the water only swept 
over the bank upon it once in ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, when high-tide coincided with an 
inshore gale. 

The outer flats grew their own crops; but the 
crops were distinctively marine, a long ribbon 
weed, and winkles. After every gale, the weed 
and countless winkles were swept ashore in black 
wreaths, and the weed whitened in the sun to 
a thin ash-like film. 

‘Sixteenth row, knit plain.’ 

On the seaface of the seawall a strip of sand 
and gravel ran the length of the coast, varying 
in width from a foot to half-a-dozen yards. Be- 
tween this beach and the clay beds lay a depres- 
sion, scooped by the retreating current as the 
tide went out, filled with black slime, formed of 
decomposed seaweed and winkles, dead crabs, and 
all the refuse of the sea that it washed up and 
could not withdraw again. The flats grown over 
with winkles, thick as daisies in a meadow, formed 
a happy hunting-ground for boys and girls alike, 
who went out on them with ‘splashers’ on their 
feet to gather shellfish. The splasher is a flat 
board fastened to the foot; on it the mud can be 
traversed by human beings as easily as by web- 
footed aquatic birds. 

‘Seventeenth row! 
boy !’ 

Richard Cable stood up, laid his knitting down 
on a locker and went on deck. He looked land- 
wards. A line of foam marked where the deep 
sea broke over the submerged banks of clay. A 
glare of sun was on a belt of willows, that seemed 
white, against a gloomy mass of vapour that 
hung on the horizon. The trees were five or six 
miles distant; but they were perfectly visible, 
and looked against the dark background like 
tufts of cotton-grass. 

‘Ah!’ said Richard Cable, ‘there he comes. 
I can see the boat. If he don’t look smart, the 
squall will be on him and capsize him before 
he gets here.’ 

The lightship was rolling and straining. The 
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lines extended, shadow-rays over the sky. The 
sea seemed to be uneasy, and had become fretful. 
The brightness was gone from the day, the colour 
from the water. ; 

‘Darn the boy !’ said Cable, looking aloft. ‘We 
shall have dirty weather on us in ten minutes, 
and he not here.’ Then he returned to the cabin 
and resumed the knitting-pins and the little sock. 
He had done the tiny foot; he put his fingers 
into it and turned it about and looked at it. The 
fellow was already done, in white wool, and lay 
on a polished ash-wood stool. He took it up and 
measured the sole of the sock he was knitting by 
the other foot. ‘Right you are,’ he said; then, 
after a pause: ‘Well! it does seem a time to 
be away from the little uns—a whole fortnight. 
I don’t know how I should manage it, if I hadn’t 
the knitting of their socks and stockings to keep 
me in mind of their little pattering feet. What 
a beauty the baby is! That she is indeed, and 
nobody can deny it.’ Then he sighed. ‘ Poor 
Polly !’ and he wiped his eye with the sole of 
the little sock he was knitting. ‘Drat it!’ said 
he; ‘I’ve dropped a stitch. Eighteenth row. 
First two together. Lord! what wonderful little 
toes the baby has got. They’re like a row of peas 
in a pod, only no green about them, pink instead ; 
and then, the little nails! what mites they be, 
to be sure, not half-quarter so big as one of my 
stitches. And to see the way the baby works her 
toes, just as though she’d be as handy with them 
as with fingers, This little pig went to market ; 
this little pig stayed at home ; this little pig had 
roast beef. No! Baby hasn’t got to that 
pitch of reason and understanding that she can 
count her toes and take in all about the pigs, 
She’s not equal to Pat-a-cake Baker’s man yet. 
What a pleasure it will be when she’s old enough 
to laugh at Pat-a-cake !—Darn the boy! Not here 
yet, and the gale is on us.’ 

The ship was struck by a great wave, and a 
blast of wind screamed over it, 

‘He’s been dawdling, that he has. He ought 
to have been back with the bread an hour agone. 
What a plague boys are! It’s a mystery how 
ever reliable, sensible men grow out of such 
untrustworthy louts; but then the plant and 
the seedling differ in every particular.’ He put 
down the sock again. ‘I can’t get along of my 
knitting because of Trinity House. Why doesn’t 
Trinity House take the light upon its own hands ? 
Then it would not be undermanned; I should 
not be left here, alone with a hulking, scatter- 
brained boy. I must go on deck and have 
another look after him.’ 

He climbed the ladder. The aspect of the 
sky and sea was changed. The sky was overcast 
with black whirling vapours ; the sea, from being 
fretful, was angry ; a shadow as of an impending 
woe crept over the face of nature. 

The wind was off shore, so that the waves were 
not considerable; but behind the spit of land 
and the willows the coast bent away to the south, 
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and the wind was able to heap up the waters 
there and roll them round in a sort of race 
beyond the spit, a line of leaping, shaking, angry 
tumblers, dark as ink when not maned with 
foam, meeting and driving back the muddy, 
churned wavelets that were swept outwards from 
the shallow shore and mud-flats. 

‘Blow that boy! If he gets swamped, his 
mother will lay all the blame on me for certain.’ 
He stood clutching the bulwarks, looking at the 
boat. He could not see distinctly ; the wind, 
charged with foam, drove in his eyes, and in 
the Toate water, the boat was as often hidden 
as seen.—‘ Bless me!’ he exclaimed suddenly, 
‘it ain’t Joe after all! Why—who in the world 
can it be? Bothered if it ain’t a gal!’ He drew 
his jersey sleeve across his eyes. ‘Joe never 
can ha’ gone and changed his sex. He can’t have 
bided ashore and sent his sister. Of all unreli- 
able creatures, there never was the likes of a boy. 
Here’s a pretty go! ‘Sending a gal out with 
the bread—and me a widower.’ Then suddenly 
his heart stood still, and a feeling of sickness 
came over him. ‘There can’t have nothing 
happened to the little uns—and mother have 
sent!—not to baby!—and me knitting her 
socks.’ 

The lightship pitched and rolled ; anchored as 
she was, she was subject to more violent and 
abrupt motions than if she had been free. Cable 
went on one knee and held his hand over his 
eyes, to assist in taking a more steady observa- 
tion. 

‘It ain’t our boat,’ he said. Then he shouted. 
The boat was now near. A girl was in it, rowing 
towards the vessel. She wore a glazed, black, 
sailor’s hat; from under it her hair, long and 
dark, flew about in the wind. 

‘Come under the lee!’ shouted Richard Cable. 
The girl slightly turned her head; as she did 
so, the wind covered her face with her hair. She 
seemed all but completely exhausted. She pulled 
with long and laboured strokes. 

‘She’s a young thing, and looks like a lady,’ 
mused Cable. ‘However she comes out here, it 
is not about the little uns, Mother is no fool.’ 

The girl, perhaps dazed with the hair and salt 
water in her eyes, and overcome with exhaustion, 
let go one oar to raise her hand and brush the 
hair from her face. The boat swung about at 
once. 

‘Hold hard!’ shouted Cable. ‘Don’t lose heart. 
Here’s a rope-end.’ He caught up and cast a 
rope to her with such true aim that it fell athwart 
the boat ; and the girl seized it with both hands, 
and in so doing, let go the other oar, which was 
at once carried off by the sea. 

‘She’s lost her head, said Richard. ‘It’s 
lucky she didn’t do it afore she came within 
reach.’ Then he called to her: ‘Make fast round 
the thwart, and I’ll haul you in. Don’t lose 

our head, whatever you do. Hold together, if 

ut for a minute.’ 

The girl was staggering to her feet in the 
rolling boat. 

‘Keep hold of the rope!’ he shouted. Then 
the boat touched the side of the lightship, which 
rolled at the moment. He caught the girl's 
hands, extended imploringly. The ship swung 
over, and he managed to raise the girl to the 
deck; but as she sprang from the boat, the 


+ ange of her foot, or the recoil from the side of 
the vessel, sent. her little boat adrift. The next 
moment it was swept away by the waves, whither 
Cable could not see—he had not the time to look ; 
the condition of the girl he had saved engrossed 
his attention. 

She was tall; in dark-blue navy serge gown, 
with a leather belt round her waist. She could 
not speak. Her breast was heaving; her breath 
came short and fast. Her cheeks were on fire, 
but her eyes were dim. Her consciousness was 
deserting her. 

‘Youre pretty nigh done,’ said Cable ; ‘let me 
fetch you a drop of brandy, miss.’ 

She put out her hand to arrest him, and held 
to the bulwark with the other. She could not 
keep her feet. The motion of the vessel was 
irregular. It rolled, and was brought up with 
a jerk. 

‘I see,’ said he; ‘you must not be left alone. 
Drat it !—that’s a souser!’ as a wave went over 
the deck, covering him and the girl with a drench 
of spray. ‘Come down with me—or, stay! let 
me carry you into the cabin.’ 

She offered no resistance, so he caught her in 
his arms and took her to the ladder. er heart, 
under his hand, was fluttering like a butterfly 
at a window. Her breath came in sobs, He 
bore her to the ladder with long strides and 
descended: with her to the outer cabin ; this was 
where the coals were stowed, and the oil stored ; 
where he cleaned and trimmed the lamps. Be- 
yond was a low doorway, that led into the main 
cabin, which in shape and relative proportions 
was like the toe-half of a boot. At the narrow 
end was the fireplace or stove; round the sides 
were lockers for the stowing away of sundries of 
every kind. The tops of the lockers served as 
seats. There was no table. On each side of the 
cabin was an aperture about two feet square, 
closed at pleasure with a sliding panel ; this gave 
access to the bunk or sleeping-berth. By crawl- 
ing in at the hole one found a mattress, and space, 
but only just space enough to lie down in, with 
the nose six inches from the nether surface of the 
deck. The smallest trifle in the cabin had its 
proper place, and everything was beautifully clean 
and orderly. 

‘There, miss,’ Cable said. ‘I doubt you won't 
be able to stow yourself properly into one of these 
here bunks without knocking yourself about ; 
and if I was to put you on the locker, with the 
lurching you might slide off ; so you had better 
just lie down on the cabin floor, with your feet 
to the fire. I’ll spread a mattress for you. Lie 
down till you’ve got your breath again and 
recovered from your fright a bit. You’d better 
presently, when you can manage it, whip off that 
gown, which is wet, and let me cover you up 
with blankets and give you a drop of hot brandy 
and water. Then try to get tosleep. Don’t you 
mind me, miss! I’m the father of a family. 
I’m the father of seven little girls, and two of 
them twins. When you’re able to look about 

ou, miss, you'll see a pair of socks I’ve been 
Knitting for the baby. I’ve one done, and 
t’other’s getting on. Excuse the liberty, if I 
throw my pilot coat over you—your gown was 
wet by that wave, and you seem so exhausted 
you might get your death of a chill. I’ve got 
to go aloft after the light, which will occupy me 
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some time. Then you can take off your gown. 
The darned boy has gorged all the bread, and 
there was none left; and I sent him ashore for 
more, and he hasn’t come back, or he would act 
as your lady’s-maid. Very sorry, miss, I can’t 
do lite ; but don’t think anything of me. I’m 
the father of seven children, and there’s ne’er a 
boy among them, and two of them are twins, so 
there’s no occasion to be afeared of me.’ 

He did not like to leave her in her condition 
of exhaustion, so he made an excuse to remain 
till he saw her a little recovered. He put the 
kettle on the stove. ‘We’ll have the water 
boiling directly. It don’t mix well with the 
brandy if it isn’t boiling.’ Then he lit the 
pendent lamp, for the cabin was dark, and poked 
the fire, and coaxed the kettle, and groped for 
the sugar. When he had mixed her a glass, he 
brought it to her where she lay. The light of 
the lamp was on her face. ‘Why—lI declare, 
miss!’ he exclaimed, ‘why—surely, you’re Miss 
Josephine Cornellis.’ 

She slightlv nodded. 

‘Lord! What ever brought you here?’ he 
asked. 

‘I was running away.’ 

‘From what ?’ 

“My own thoughts,’ 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Next to the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France is the largest and most important of all 
the other banks in Europe. Occupying very 
nearly the same position in France as the Bank 
of England does in this country, it is in many 
respects similar, and performs for the country 
the same kind of duties. The public moneys are 
deposited with the Bank of France ; it alone has 
the sole right of issuing notes in that country. 
(This is what Sir Robert Peel would have 
attached to the privileges of the Bank of England, 
if he had been able; but usage and vested 
interests were too powerful.) Its capital is 
possessed by a proprietary whose liabilities are 
of a similar nature to those of any other banking 
institution. It opens accounts with properly 
introduced persons, and keeps in its coffers the 
metallic reserves. 

Having mentioned these analogies between 
these two great Banks, there are points where 
their conduct diverges. The transactions of the 
Bank of England are on a larger scale, owing 
to the larger mercantile operations in this country. 
The commercial habits of the French are plainly 
indicated in the class of bill business which their 
chief Bank undertakes. During the whole of last 
year, it discounted no fewer than 1,590,839 bills 
under four pounds, most of them payable at 
private addresses. It is an unusual thing for 
an English banker to take a Dill under ten 
pounds, and he will require satisfactory reasons 
tor discounting bills payable at private addresses. 
it is presumed here that in such a case the 
acceptor cannot be a substantial man, or he would 
have a banker. 

Another point of divergence, again, is in the 

overnment of the Bank, wherein the French 
ave shown their belief in the efficiency and 
effectiveness of government control. Our own 
government cannot in any way interfere with 


the operations of the Bank of England, except in 
respect of its note issue. The French Bank is 
presided over by a Governor, appointed by the 
government, who also appoints the two Deputy- 
governors. The three highest offices are thus 
held by government men; and the office of the 
Governor is held for life. It is his duty to see that 
the obligations imposed upon the Bank by the 
government are in all respects carried out, and 
to act as the connecting link between it and the 
sovernment, In addition to the Governor and two 

eputy-governors, the General Assembly, consist- 
ing of two hundred of the largest shareholders, 
elect the General Council, which is made up of 
fifteen Regents and three Censors. The manu- 
facturing and trading interests are supposed to be 
duly represented in the Council, for five of the 
Regents must be chosen from each of these bodies. 
There is yet another Committee of twelve persons, 
who must be shareholders carrying on business 
in Paris, appointed by the Censors. This Com- 
mittee has the responsibility of examining and 
passing all the bills taken for discount. 

The Bank was established in 1803 by the 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. Its constitution 
has been slightly modified from time to time, 
as circumstances have required. It has been 
successfully and prudently managed, though there 
have been times when its existence has been 
threatened. In 1848, during the Revolution, it 
made large advances to the government and to 
the city of Paris, which, combined with a severe 
drain on its gold, strained its resources to so 
great an extent that it was compelled to suspend 
specie payments. To lessen the evil of this 
measure and limit the inconvenience arising there- 
from, its notes were made and have continued 
to be legal tender. 

The Reports annually issued by the Council 
of this Bank to the shareholders are full of inter- 
esting and instructive details, whereby comparison 
with those of other years, and the progress of 
the business, can be followed, and the public 
support estimated. These Reports present a 
curious study to bankers and economists in this 
country, for they afford a glimpse of the nature 
of the banking business carried on in France 
and of the commercial habits of the French 
people. To the statistician they form a repertory 
of figures from which he can construct tables of 
the trading transactions of the country, always 
important and valuable in its history. From the 
Report before us for the year 1885, we shall lay 
before our readers some of the items mentioned, 
and especially those which our English banks 
have not yet condescended to give us. It would 
indeed be a great relief to many shareholders in 
the latter to have presented to them fuller details 
of a concern for which, through decline of busi- 
ness or mismanagement, they may find themselves 
involved in a heavy liability. 

The Bank of France not only informs its share- 
holders of the amount due to its customers, 
but also of the total amount operated through 
their accounts. There were 8592 current accounts 
open at Paris and the branches, with a sum of 
£21,724,000 standing at their credit at the end 
of the year. Omitting the balances due to the 
Treasury, the fluctuations of the total balance due 
on these accounts are given as regards their limits. 
On the 18th of April 1885, the maximum amount 
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due by the Bank was £20,304,000; and the 
minimum amount on the 28th of February was 
£11,556,000—being a difference of £8,748,000. 
The total operations in the year amounted to 
£492,983,092—being less than the operations of 
1884 by £50,658,180. The returns from the 
clearing-house in London have revealed the same 
features. While the volume of trade as a whole 
has not diminished, the money values have shown 
a perceptible decrease. These effects are due to 
the fall in prices in France no less than in 
England. e feel curious to know whether the 
operations of the Bank of England would exceed 
those of its sister Bank. Out of the total opera- 
tions already given, £226,755,520 are accounted 
for by the operations conducted gratuitously for 
the public Treasury. 

The Report congratulates the shareholders on 
the increase of the metallic reserves in two years of 
£12,000,000, of which the greater part was gold. 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing that silver 
has fallen in value so rapidly and to so great an 
extent. When silver was worth five shillings an 
ounce, the holding of the Bank of France was no 
anxiety ; but now that silver has fallen to three 
shillings and ninepence an ounce, the amount 
of its metallic reserve in silver is not worth so 
much by about one-fourth as the sum stated. 
Thus, out of £89,552,000 gold and silver held 
by the Bank, a little less than half (£43,344,000) 
was in silver. Deducting one-fourth, the value 
of the silver may be put at about £33,000,000. 

There is nothing more curious in the whole 
statement than the particulars of the commercial 
bills and ‘paper’ discounted. The amount reached 
£370,004,868—made up by 11,660,589 bills; 
making an average of £32 for the bills, with an 
average of — 32 days torun. The large num- 
ber of 103,664 bills, for £3,588,924, were refused 
discount—a large portion on account of irregular- 
ities of form, and the remainder for want of con- 
fidence. In Paris, alone, 5,017,904 bills, amount- 
ing to £158,832,892, were admitted to discount ; of 
these, 14,106 bills were of the amount of 8s, 4d. 
and below; 656,980 were from 9s. 2d. to £2; 
919,753 were from £2, Os. 10d. to £4; and 3,427,065 
were above £4. These figures are an indication 
of the trade habits of our neighbours, and show 
the services rendered to the retail trade by the 
chief Bank. An idea of the immense quantity 
of work connected with these small bills, pay- 
able chiefly at the residences of the drawees, 
can be gathered from a paragraph in the state- 
ment giving an account of the day’s work on 
the 3lst of October, the heaviest for the year. 
It included the manipulation of 199,272 bills, 
representing a sum of £4,850,769—to receive 
which, application had to be made at 69,707 
dwellings. The expense of a large staff of col- 
lecting-clerks and others to perform these duties 
adds a very large proportionate cost to these 
documents in addition to the discount. 

The Bank makes advances on public securi- 
ties, railway securities, and other securities. The 
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January, and reached £6,508,000—the minimum 
on the 25th of March, reaching £5,348,000. At 
the branches the maximum occurred on the 
12th of July, and was £6,152,000. The minimum 
was very nearly coincident with the minimum 
at Paris, occurring on the 27th of March, and 


amounting to £5,596,000. The total operations 
in advances amounted to £25,058,804. 

The note circulation is given in amplified 
detail, the statement showing the number of 
notes in circulation with their denomination, 
the numbers issued, cancelled, destroyed, and 
withdrawn during the year. On the 28th of 
January 1886, there were 18,139,565 notes, 
amounting to £116,050,539, in the hands of the 
public. There are no notes issued higher than 
five thousand frances (£200) each, and there 
were only five of these in circulation. The note 
most in use was that of one hundred francs (£4), 
of which there were 12,819,676; and the one 
least in use is of the denomination of two hun- 
dred frances (£8). There were only 2624 notes 
of two hundred francs (£8) each; 1212 notes of 
which the form was out of date; and 164,026 
notes for five francs (4s.) each in circulation. 
During the year, there were 9,350,000 notes | 
issued, representing an amount of £81,300,000 ; 
there were cancelled, 6,711,613 notes, represent- 
ing an amount of £62,731,200, There were de- 
stroyed, 21,658,566 notes, representing an amount 
of £161,128,032 ; and there were withdrawn from 
circulation, 12,076,300. The manufactory of the 
Bank at Biercy produced 9,689,000 notes, of 
which more than half were notes of fifty francs 
(£2). The growth of the circulation requiring an 
increased production of notes, fresh buildings 
were erected fitted with every improvement, and 
capable of meeting all the demands likely to 
be made. 

The transactions in connection with the de- 
posits of securities form a considerable portion 
of the services rendered by the Bank. The 
business attached to this is of three kinds—the |f 
free deposits, the deposits as guarantees, and the 
securities deposited by the syndicate of stock- |f 
brokers, The general operations in all these 
divisions were 4,643,348 in number. There were 
deposited in the safes at Paris 4,238,281 securities, 
the value of which amounted to £120,960,000— 
representing 251,582 deposits brought by 44,869 
depositors. Of the first kind of deposit—the free |} 
deposit—the number of securities in the safes |} 
at Paris was 2,698,252—representing £82,923,506, | 
of 1577 different descriptions, belonging to 31,157 
depositors. During the year, 190,000 persons |} 
called at the Bank in connection with these secu- 
rities. Only three branches—those at Bordeaux, 
Lyons, and Marseilles—appear as having carried 
on any operations in connection with the deposit 
of securities. The branches transmitted to the |f 
chief office 99,116 coupons. The amount of the 
charges for custody of valuables at Paris reached 
£35,617 ; and at the three branches enumerated, 
£7891 ; and, as the Report goes on to say, these 
charges are a trifling recompense for the expense 
and the responsibilities which the undertaking 
these duties imposes on the Bank. 

The branches, of which there are ninety-four, 
are classified according to the importance of the 
business done at each during the year. Placed 
in order according to the extent of their opera- 


the order in which each branch stands in respect 
of the profits. The branches at Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Havre, Lille, and Rouen, stand 
in the first rank as regards the importance of 
their operations; but respectively first, second, 
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fifth, third, fourth, and tenth in respect of their 
profits. The largest net ga £72,717) were 
realised at Marseilles; the smallest (£27) at 
Digne ; and five branches showed a loss. One 
of these, Bar-le-Duc, stands forty-fourth in respect 
of its operations, but shows a loss of £137. La 
Roche-sur-Yon shows the highest loss (£662). 

The expenses connected with the Bank at 
Paris amounted to £255,472; at the branches, 
£236,693 ; and those of a general character, such 
as cost of transport of specie, duties and taxes, 
£129,024, of which £99,488 represents taxes. The 
amount distributed among the 25,782 shareholders 
was £7, 7s. 6d. per share. The buildings occu- 
pied by the branches had cost £1,234,938 ; but 
of this, there had been written off £857,503. 
The number of officials employed at Paris was 
about the same as those employed by the Bank 
of England in London (1016); those engaged at 
the branches numbered 1222. 

There are a great many more particulars of 
less general interest in this very interesting docu- 
ment, but we have given sufficient for our readers 
to form an idea of its nature. We cannot better 
conclude than by adding the words of the Council: 
*We should have desired to reduce the size of 
this statement; but it derives the greater part 
of its interest and importance from the com- 
parative figures with which it necessarily bristles, 
and we have been compelled, to make it complete, 
to pass all of them before your eyes. This is 
our excuse.’ 


TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELETTE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
CHAP. I.—TOLD BY WILLIAM HENRY GARNER. 


My position in life at the time of the occur- 
rence I am about to relate was that of junior 
clerk in the service of the Bemerton Banking 
Company. Every one knows, or ought to know, 
that Bemerton is one of the busiest and most 
prosperous manufacturing towns in the Midland 
counties. If my life at the bank was not alto- 
any to my liking in some respects, it was at 
east not so irksome as to render it utterly dis- 
tasteful to me; and as it allowed me an ample 
margin of leisure for my favourite pursuits and 
studies, my grumblings at the destiny which had 
condemned me to an existence so uneventful and 
monotonous had no oy amount of bitterness 
in them. Besides, I had lately become engaged 
to a very charming girl; and although the pros- 
pect of my marriage with Emmeline lay far in 
the future, yet the very fact of loving, and know- 
ing I was loved in return, flung a roseate hue 
over the — details of every-day life, and lent 
them a8 amour they would not otherwise have 


Our bank manager at that time was a certain 
Mr Yarrell, a strictly well-meaning and con- 
scientious man, but somewhat too severe, pompous, 
and unbending in his dealings with those under 
him. He was one of those people who find it 
difficult to believe in or make allowance for 
human infirmities or weaknesses of any kind ; 
as a consequence of which he was more feared 
by his subordinates than liked or respected, 


which is not an enviable position for any man 
to attain to. 

The oldest clerk in the bank, in point both 
of years and length of service, was Mr Mimms. 
At the age of sixty-five he still wrote a hand 
that a scarcely be distinguished from what 
is commonly called a and his books 
were a perpetual marvel to us youngsters of a 
more careless generation. No one ever credited 
‘Old Meth’—short for Methuselah—with the 
aga of any extraordinary amount of ability. 

e was slow, mechanical, and plodding to a 
degree, but eminently trustworthy, and when 
that is said, all has been said. It was perhaps 
owing to this latter quality of trustworthiness 
that he was selected in the first instance—that 
is to say, some twenty or more years before I 
joined the service of the bank—for the performance 
of a certain peculiar duty, a duty which had 
been faithfully carried out by him week by week 
and year by year without break or interruption— 
for Old Meth never took more than three days’ 
holiday at a time—up to the date of which I 
am now writing. 

One of the largest customers of the bank was 
the Thorpdale Colliery Company, whose works 
were situated about sixty miles by rail from 
Bemerton. One of the obligations undertaken 
by the bank in connection with the Thorpdale 
Company was to send by messenger every Friday 
night an amount in hard cash varying from five 
to six hundred pounds, for the purpose of paying 
wages the following day; and it was as the 
bank’s messenger for this special duty that Mr 
Mimms had acted for close on a quarter of a 
century. 

The modus operandi of the transaction in ques- 
tion was as follows: Into a certain strong black- 
leather bag, which was never used for any other 

urpose, the verified amount, whatever it might 

e, was put, each fifty pounds of gold and each 
five pounds of silver being tied up in separate 
canvas bags; in addition to which, and as a sort 
of foundation for the whole, from ten to fifteen 
pounds-worth of copper coinage was always 
included. The bag was then double-locked by 
the bank cashier, and could only be opened by 
a duplicate key in possession of the cashier at 
the colliery. A cab was fetched, and Mr Mimms 
having deposited himself therein, to him entered 
a porter in the uniform of the bank, carrying 
the all-important bag. The porter’s duty was 
at an end when he had seen Mr Mimms and 
his charge safely shut up in a first-class carriage, 
and had watched the train steam out of the 
station. Thenceforward, Mr Mimms journeyed 
alone, except for such chance passengers as might 
come and go by the way. On reaching the 
station at which he had to alight, he went at 
once to the nearest hotel, where a bed was always 
reserved for him, locked up himself and his bag 
for a few hours, paid the money over to the 
colliery cashier next morning, and was back in 
Bemerton shortly after mid-day on Saturday. 
Thus, without let or accident, had matters gone 
on for so many years that it almost see as 
if they might go on for ever. 

But a certain morning brought the manager 
a medical certificate in which it was stated 
that Mr Mimms had been taken suddenly ill 
and was unable to leave his bed. We were 
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all sorry for poor Old Meth, whom every- 
body liked; but five minutes later—alas! for 
poor human nature—each of us was whisper- 
ing to his neighbour and wondering which 
of us would be the lucky individual to whom 
would be intrusted the conveyance of the Thorp- 
dale bag on the Friday evening next ensuing. 
There was scarcely a clerk in the bank who 
would not gladly have undertaken the duty. 
Office life with us passed so monotonously, that 
almost any change would have been welcomed 
as a boon. However, be that as it may, no one 
could possibly have been more surprised than I 
was when in the course of the day I was 
summoned into the manager’s room and told 
that I was the person who had been fixed upon 
to succeed Mr Mimms pro tem. There had been 
nothing to lead me to suppose that Mr Yarrell 
had the slightest preference for me over any 
of my fellow-clerks, nor do I know to this day 
why several of my seniors were passed over in 
my favour. As, however, the honour, if such 
it might be deemed, was thrust upon me, I could 
do no less than gratefully accept it. Of course 
Mr Yarrell did not fail to improve the occasion 
after his own peculiar fashion; it was only to 
be expected of him; for if our manager had one 
weakness, it was a fondness for hearing himself 
enunciate a string of solemn platitudes, which 
he seemed to have learned by heart in early 
life and never to have forgotten. 

When I made my first journey to Thorpdale, 
I quite expected that it would also be my last, 
ee that Mr Mimms would be back at business 
before the following Friday ; but it fell out that 
Old Meth, instead of getting better, grew slowly 
worse, so that when, about a couple of months 
later, we received the news of his death, it 
scarcely came upon us as a surprise. 

Three weeks after this event, Mr Yarrell sent 
for me again. He had golden news for me this 
time. Not only was I permanently confirmed 
in my new position as messenger between the 
bank and the colliery, but I was further in- 
formed that my salary was to be gee by 
fifty pounds per annum. It is needless to say 
I was overjoyed. My marriage with my darling 
Em. seemed at last within measurable dis- 
tance. I wrote her a long letter that evening 
full of sweet nothings and lover’s foolishness, 
Before me, I seemed to see an assured and happy 
future ; not a cloud dimmed the horizon. It is 
a wise dispensation that in this world one never 
knows what an hour may bring forth. 

The train by which Mr Mimms had always 
travelled, and I as his successor of course followed 
his example, left Bemerton at a quarter past six 
P.M., and reached the Thorpe Valley Station, which 
was about a couple of miles from the colliery, 
some three hours later. The railway between 
the two places was not on any of the great trunk 
lines ; consequently, the service was not what is 
usually termed an express one; that is to say, 
all the trains stopped at a greater or lesser 
number of stations by the way. For instance, 
the quarter past six train, which was one of the 
fastest on the branch, made five stoppages between 
Bemerton and Thorpe Valley. It is needful to 
make mention of these points, in order more 
clearly to understand what follows. 

On the particular Friday evening to which we 


now come—it was in the month of November— 
I drove down to the station as usual, accom- 
panied by Bingley the porter. Having found an 
empty first-class compartment, I proceeded to take 
possession of it and to set about making myself 
comfortable for the journey. The seat I made 
a point of occupying—as my predecessor had done 
before me, and I was usually fortunate enough 
to secure it—was the corner seat, with my back 
to the engine, on the far side of the carriage, so 
that whoever should get in or out would in no- 
wise disturb me. As I happen to belong to the 
lean kine, the seat was roomy enough to allow of 
the bag being wedged into it with me, although 
I should have sat more comfortably without it. 
I always carried a railway key; and if, as fre- 

uently happened, I was the sole occupant of 
the compartment when the train started, we had 
no sooner got clear of the platform than I at 
once made a point of locking the door, by which 
proceeding I generally insured myself a solitary 
ride through to my destination. 

The fingers of the moonfaced station clock 
pointed to fourteen minutes and oe 
past six, the doors had all been slammed, Bingley 
was standing a little way from the carriage, ready 
to touch his hat to me the moment the engine 
whistled ; I had drawn on my travelling cap, 
and was already fingering my railway key, when 
a young lady, carrying a tiny handbag and a 
slim umbrella, came hurrying along the platform, 
followed by a couple of porters, and pointing to 
the door of my compartment, gasped out some 
inarticulate words. When, a few seconds later, 
the engine gave its warning shriek, I was no 
longer alone. 

1 a that a young man in a free country 
like England, even although he is engaged to be 
married, may look at a young lady—may even 
look at her more than once, especially if she 
happen to be pretty—without having any serious 
charge laid against him. For the young lady 
who had joined me so unceremoniously seemed 
to be very good-looking indeed, and I am afraid 
I must plead guilty to having glanced at her 
several times. I say that she ‘seemed’ to be 
good-looking ; but, with the exception of her 
mouth and chin, which were uncovered, only 
the merest outline of her features was dis- 
cernible through the black lace veil which was 
stretched tightly over her face and fastened in 
a knot behind. But the mouth and chin were 
charming, or appeared so to me, and I judged 
of what was hidden by what was visible. It 
was that distracting veil that acted as a lure to 
my imagination. 

Was she regarding me, I wondered, with eyes 
as curious as those with which I regarded her? 
Probably not ; but it was impossible to tell. As 
soon as the train was fairly under way, she opened 
her bag and drew from it a small thin volume, 
in the contents of which she apparently became 
at once absorbed; but what with the veil over 
her eyes and the wretched light in the carriage, 
I felt sure that it was next to impossible for 
her to read a line. Evidently she was acting a 
part, but whatever her object might be in doin 
so, was no affair of mine. Her age I judg 
to be about twenty. She was dressed entirely 
in black, but was not, I think, in mourning. She 
sat facing the engine, in the farthest seat from 
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mine on the opposite side. She might be a 
countess or a governess, or anything between the 
two, or so it seemed to me, whose knowledge of 
the world at that time, although I should have 
resented the imputation, was on a very limited 
scale indeed. 

Enigmas have attractions for most people, but 
when there seems no possibility of solving them, 
they soon become tiresome. By the time we 
had left Bemerton half-a-dozen miles behind, my 
thoughts were beginning to wander back into 
their wonted channels, I fell to thinking of my 
darling Em. and of the sunny prospect which had 
so unexpectedly opened itself before us. There 
could not have been a more charming mode of 
whiling away a tedious journey. 

The first station at which our train was timed 
to stop was Luxford, which is ten miles from 
Bemerton. Here a second lady entered the com- 
partment, attracted, as it seemed to me, by seeing 
one of her own sex there before her; but this 
second lady was middle-aged and not at all nice- 
looking, nor ever had been, as far as I could 
judge. I took a dislike to her face, or rather, 
to the expression of it, the moment I set eyes 
on her. It may have been prejudice on my 
part, but I could not help it. Apparently she 
was about fifty years of age. Her hair was gray, 
or as much of ‘it as could be seen, which con- 
sisted of three flat curls on either side of her 
forehead. Her features were prominent, aquiline 
in shape, but somewhat coarse in outline; she 
had a small brown mole on the left side of her 
chin about a quarter of an inch below the corner 
of her mouth ; while the two middle teeth of her 
upper set were so long and protruded so con- 
spicuously, even when she was not talking, that 
few people could look at her without noticin 
them. Be gave me the impression of being wel 
but quietly dressed ; but I took no note of details. 
A porter had handed into the carriage after her 
an oblong black leather travelling case, which 
she proceeded to deposit on the middle seat, 
while she herself sat down on the seat opposite 
the younger lady, and, like myself, with her back 
to the engine. 

Being ee to each other, no one spoke. 
The younger lady still kept up the pretence of 
reading, turning over a fresh page now and again ; 
the elder one bent a meditative gaze on the ‘lamp 
in the roof of the carriage and seemed to be 
deep in a brown-study ; for myself, I closed my 
eyes and went back to my castle-building. 

I forget the name of the next station at which 
we stopped, but it was about six miles beyond 
Luxford. The third station, which was eight 
miles farther, was Sherrington. As nearly as I 
could judge, we had still about two miles to run 
before reaching it, when my reverie was broken 
by an exclamation from the elder lady. ‘Good 
gracious! I’m afraid she’s going to faint,’ she cried. 

My eyes instinctively followed the direction of 
hers. The young lady’s book had dropped from 
her fingers, and she was lying back in her seat 
with parted lips, gasping softly for breath. Her 
face was very pale; she had pushed her veil up 
a little farther, but it still shrouded her eyes 
and the upper part of her face. 

‘My dear, I’m afraid you feel ill, said the 
elder woman, as she bent forward and laid a 
hand on the other’s knee, 


She gave a slight gesture of assent, and her 
lips faintly murmured ‘ Water.’ 

‘What’s to be done?’ said the other, turning 
her black glittering eyes on me for the first 
time. ‘The poor thing wants water, and there ’s 
none to be had.’ 

‘We shall be at Sherrington in two or three 
minutes,’ I replied, ‘where a glass of water can 
no doubt be obtained.’ 

‘Ah, yes, to be sure; there’s a refreshment room 
there, if I remember rightly. Meanwhile, perhaps 
it would revive her a little if I were to open this 
window.’ 

I hastened to take the little duty in question 
on myself. 

‘Do you feel any better, dear?’ asked the elder 
woman as she bent forward again. 

There was a feeble shake of the head, and 
again her lips murmured ‘ Water.’ Certainly she 
looked very ill. 

‘All she asks for is water,’ said the other to 
me. ‘What a pity it is I left my smelling-salts 
at home.’ 

The train was slackening speed by this time, 
and a few moments later we drew up at the 
platform. At that hour there were but few 
people about. 

ven before the train came to a stand, the 
elder woman turned to me: ‘O sir, pray make 
all the haste you can and get the poor child a 
glass of water.’ 

Under such circumstances, how was it possible 
for me to hesitate, although my instructions were 
most eager ies J that I should on no account 
quit the carriage without taking my bag with 
me? The refreshment room was only about 
thirty yards down the platform; I should not 
be away more than a minute and a half; and 
with the two ladies in the carriage, and the door 
on the opposite side locked, as I knew it to 
be, what possible harm could happen? There 
was not a moment to spare. Hastily throwing 
my rug over the bag, so as to hide it, I was out 
of the carriage the instant the train stopped ; and 
after shutting the door behind me, I sped down 
the platform as fast as my legs could carry me. 
I found several people in the refreshment room 
before me; and about half a minute, certainly 
not more, elapsed before I could obtain what 
I wanted. Then I hurried back as quickly as 

ossible. The younger lady still lay back in 

er seat, looking very wan and faint, and that 
provoking veil still hid her eyes and forehead. 
The elder lady had taken off her gloves, and was 
in the act of chafing one of her companion’s 
hands. As she took the glass of water from me 
through the open window, I could not help 
noticing, as a rather singular personal peculiarity, 
that the little finger of her right hand was 
abnormally short in comparison with the length 
of her other fingers, and that the tip of it only 
reached half-way between the mal and third 
joints of her third finger: it was one of those 
trifles to which, under other circumstances, I 
should never have given a second thought. 

The girl drank the water eagerly and murmured 
her thanks. I gave the glass to a passing porter, 
and had just time to resume my seat before the 
train sped on its way. I spread my rug over 
my knees again and glanced at my bag: nothing 
had been disturbed. 
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In the course of a few minutes the young lady 
seemed very much better. She gave utterance 
to a few words of apology and thanks in a low 
voice, addressed partly to the elder woman and 
partly to me. 

‘Are you going much farther by train?’ asked 
the other. 

‘Only as far as Birkwood—the next station.’ 

‘Why, that’s my station too,’ was the answer. 

Then a little conversation passed between the 
two in a lower tone, to which I paid no heed; 
and a few minutes later, Birkwood was reached. 
I hastened to open the door for them, and both 
ladies alighted. Then I handed the elder one 
her travelling case ; she thanked me with a smile 
which brought her two long incisors into more 
objectionable prominence than ever; and then 
she beckoned toa porter. The young lady said : 
‘Good-night, sir; and thank you so very much 
for your kindness,’ 

Still, it was provoking that she did not lift 
her veil and allow me to see the colour of her 
eyes. No sooner was the train under way again, 
than I proceeded to lock the carriage door; no 
ladies, young or elderly, pretty or plain-looking, 
should share the remainder of my journey. 


PENNY GAFFS. 


Lonpon! One Saturday night I was strolling 
aimlessly along one of the principal market 
thoroughfares in the neighbourhood of Hoxton, 
when my attention was drawn to a crowd of 
people outside a shop, the window of which, instead 
of being filled, as usual, with goods suited to the 
requirements of the locality, was occupied by a 
large canvas, painted all over in glaring colours 
with marvellous figures of performing dogs, fat 
women, skeletons, giants, red Indians, and a 
number of odd-looking animals, to classify which 
under their correct genus would have puzzled 
the most eminent living naturalist. In front 
of the shop, a piano-organ, evidently ordered to 
stop there for the occasion, poured forth such 
cheering lays as, Wait till the Clouds roll by, 
Jeanie, and Mother, I’ve come Home to die; 
varied by a lively jig or breakdown, which was 
the signal for a number of children in the road- 
way to perform singular gymnastic feats, which 
passed muster for dancing, <A fat man with a 
red face and a very hoarse voice stood guard at 
the entrance to the shop—the inside of which 
was concealed from the eager gaze of those with- 
out by a dirty curtain of green baize stretched 
across the doorway—and endeavoured to induce 
the crowd to pay their pennies and ‘walk in,’ 
His harangue, frequently repeated, was something 
like this: ‘Just a-goin’ to begin, Signor Bar- 
berino’s great travelling show—admission one 
penny—where can be seen the wonderful fat 
woman of California, and that hextrahordinary 
freak o’ nature the armless child, which can 
write with its feet, and never knows the loss 
of its harms, ’cos it never had none, and also ’cos 
nater ’as perwided it with legs what does twice 
as well.—Now then, there—stand aside, and let 


the lady pass.’ (This to a group of small boys 
who had got as near to the doorway as possible.) 
‘Thank you, marm.—Just a-goin’ to begin, as 
exhibited before all the crowned ’eads of Europe 
and all the ryal family, and specially engaged 
to appear at the Himperial theatre of Peking, in 
Chiney.—No dogs admitted, sir; and children 
must be paid for.—Signor Barberino’s,’ &c. 

The impression left on most of the crowd 
seemed to be that if they missed that show, it 
would be a matter of regret to them for the 
rest of their natural life, for they pressed eagerly 
forward and paid their pennies. In about seven 
minutes the shop was crammed with a miscel- 
laneous crowd of men, women—with some of 
their purchases for the Sunday dinner bulging 
out of baskets too small to contain them—and 
boys and girls of that intermediate age between 
childhood and youth; little children in the 
charge of bigger children; and one or two of 
a better class of young men, who seemed to 
have dropped in merely for the fun of the 
thing. 

I entered with a number of others, and obtained 
a place as near as I could to another hanging 
of green baize at the further end of the shop, for 
I imagined that behind this must be concealed 
some of the wonders so graphically painted on 
the canvas outside. The place having become 
full, this green baize was drawn aside, and a young 
man with a very East-end look handed out a 
short, fat, ugly, greasy-looking woman of about 
four feet in height, but weighing, I should think, 
about eighteen stone. She was dressed. in a 
showy, tawdry material, covered with elaborate 
trimmings equally tawdry, bare about the back 
and arms, and certainly no pains had been taken 
to conceal her ample frontal charms. She was 
a mass of huge flabby fat; and had evidently 
been got into her present condition by methods 
which the faculty would no doubt condemn as 
harmful, though possibly it might be constitu- 
tional. But she seemed pleased with the 
amount of attention she received. When the 
East-end young man had finished a minute 
account of her height, weight, age, measurement 
round the shoulders, arms, &c., members of the 
crowd were requested to ‘shake ’ands with the 
fat lady ;’ and an intimation was given that 
should any of the audience, in the performance 
of this act of friendly greeting, pass any coin 
of the realm from their own into the lady’s 
palm, why—well, the fat lady would not be 
offended. . 

This part of the ceremony having been got 
through, displaying on the part of the crowd 
an eager desire to get near enough to have the 
honour of touching the lady’s ‘hand, she was 
handed back again behind the baize screen ; and 
another woman, the antipodes of the first one, 
made her appearance. She was about five feet 
eight inches in height, dressed in dirty white 
muslin, covered all over with pale blue and pink 
bows, and which barely reached her knees, dis- 
playing limbs of an unnatural thinness. Her 
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arms were just the same, being no thicker than an | show’s over and a fresh batch ready, some o’ 


ordinary broomstick; and in feature she was | those who went in first ‘ll come bac 


horribly ugly. The East-end young man stated 
she was only four stone in weight, and gave 
various other particulars, which were all received 

the audience with rapt attention. The sight 


b 
of this hideous specimen of humanity was too | 


much for me, and I elbowed my way to the 
door, thus missing the remaining attractions of 
the show, including the ‘ hextrahordinary freak 0’ 
nature the armless child,’ whom, however, I was 
destined to see at a future date. 

The following Monday afternoon I was passing 
on business through the same thoroughfare, when 
I observed the red-faced man with the hoarse 
voice standing, or rather lounging, outside the 
entrance to the show. Having a quarter of an 
hour to spare, and feeling interested in the extra- 
ordinary beings I had seen on the previous 


Saturday, I accosted him, and asked him if he | 
| both forcible and original. 


would come and have something to warm him 
at a neighbouring public-house; intimating, as 
an excuse for. my speaking to him, that I had 
been in his show on the Saturday. No apologies 
seemed necessary ; and having watched him take 
his refreshment, I proceeded to question him as 
to the working, prospects, &c. of his show. 

‘Where do we git the living curiosities from ? 
Well—lots o’ places; ginerally, the least likely 
uns. Sometimes a pore family has some sort 
0 deformed child born, and they gits to hear 
as ‘ow, in a show like ours’ (he straightened 
himself up), ‘they gits taken good care on, and 
’as a chance o’ making something besides what 
we pays ‘em. They comes and offers us the 
curiosity ; and if we thinks it’ll take, why, we 
gives em a sum down, and so much a week 
as long as they’re with us; and precious glad 
they are of it, they are. You see, it’s friendly 
all round: it pays us; it pays the poor people ; 
it pleases the curiosity; and it amuses the 

ublic. If we didn’t take ‘em into our show, 

ey’d very likely git sent to the workus, 
or kicked about and ill-treated, ’cos they 
wouldn’t be able to earn their own living. But 
when they’re with us, their people gits kind 
o’ proud of ’em, and will come and ’ang around 
the show, and seem glad if they can git any 
one to listen to ’em when they says they’re 
related to the curiosities inside. There’s always 
act of offers a-coming to us. Sometimes we 
uys a performing animal off some circus people 
when he’s old and not good enough for them, 
but quite smart enough for us. Sometimes we 
gits °em young, and trains ’em ourselves. Some- 
times—— But there—it won’t do to tell you 
heverything, or you'll be writing to the news- 
Papers or something o’ that kind.’ 
his dark allusion to something mysterious 
heightened my curiosity, and I endeavoured to 
draw him out further, but with no success ; and 
he presently went on again as follows : 

* Pay 1—Yes, of course it pays, else we shouldn’t 
keep on the same lay. There ain’t much to be 
done anywheres in the daytime, and none at all 
just here; but of a-night, we can fill the show 
as many times as we likes; and although it’s 
only a penny, when there’s sixty or seventy 
people go in a of an hour, you see 
it mounts 7 ts on ’em goes in three or 
four times, they gits so interested. After one 


and - pay 
agin, p’r’aps bringing a friend, who was awaitin 
to hear what the fust one said about it; an 
then they goes in again, ’cos they can’t remember 
how much the fat lady weighs; or else they 
gits to feel a sort o’ pride that they’ve bin to 
our show more times than any o’ their mates. 
Lor bless you, sir, I b’lieve some on ’em feels 
sorry they wasn’t born a curiosity themselves ! 
Yes, it’s always best to git in what’s called a 
low neighbourhood, though why it should be 
called low, I dunno. Poor people’s pennies 
are as good as any one else’s, as fur as I can 
make out; and if any o’ the young fellers ever 
gits obstroperus or a-teasing of the curiosities, 
we’ve only got to speak a bit sharp to ’em, 
and they’re as quiet as a murderer after he’s 
been and got ’anged.’ 

The reader will observe that his similes were 


‘Yes, about a week is the time for staying 
in one place—sometimes a fortnight; and we 
have run as long as three weeks when we’ve 
had some fust-class curiosities. But we allus 
seems to be moving, and never gits settled. Of 
course, if one of our best attractions dies, as they 
often does if the weather’s bad, we have to shut 
up for a time, ’cos it gits noised about that there 
ain’t half so much to be seen as is announced.— 
There never is, you say? Well, and wot if there 
ain’t? Are we any worse than any one else, I 
should like to know? Is the man what advertises 
medicine to cure everythink a-telling the truth, 
any more than us? Is the man what waters his 
milk and takes his davy it’s pure, any better? 
No; but just ’cos it’s us, and our show ain’t 
quite all what it says on the canvas, we gits 
called rogues and swindlers.’ 

I saw it was time to replenish the empty 
tumbler; but in spite of it, I could get very 
little more out of the hoarse-voiced man. I had 
evidently touched his dignity; so, wishing him 
‘crowded houses’ wherever he went, I left him 
to his whisky, and his reflections on the in- 
equalities of social adventurers generally. 

Since then, I have been to scores of ‘penny 
gaffs” as they are called in the neighbourhoods 
which are favoured with their visits, and have 
seen natural deformities (‘freaks of nature,’ 
the canvas generally has it), wild animals (gene- 
rally poor beasts which want a lot of goading 
before their ‘hot blood’ can be got up sufli- 
ciently to make them look fierce), fat women 
and skeletons, strong men and dwarfs, jugglers 
and acrobats, performing dogs, snake-charmers, 
and latterly ‘thought-readers ;’ the last-mentioned 
having all been pupils of the leading thought- 
readers of the day, and paid a fabulous sum for 
their initiation into the many mysteries of the 
art. Sometimes the tricks done are really clever ; 
sometimes as transparent as crystal; often, by 
the aid of an accomplice, who, despite his 
endeavours to appear to be one of the crowd, 
can generally be picked out by the discerning, 
because he invariably overdoes his part; and 
sometimes they are not tricks at all, but miser- 
able attempts, which deceive nobody. But the 
people who go to see them are satisfied, and 
that is everything. They can give a penny 
where they could not afford sixpence ; and if the 
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entertainment is not intellectual, it is certainly 
not very harmful, the only really objectionable 
feature being the exhibition of natural, or, more 
correctly speaking, unnatural, human deformities. 


MY GRANDFATHER. 
THE SECRET OF AN OLD MAN’S LIFE. 


Tae last remnants of the dinner had been 
removed from the table ; the curtains were drawn 
across the windows; the oil-lamp was placed 
between us ; the fire roared up the chimney ; we 
faced each other in two armchairs, my grandfather 
and I. It was the anniversary of his birthday ; 
and I, his grandson, the only relative he had 
left in the world, had spent the day at his fireside, 
more in pity for his loneliness than for any love 
of kinship. They said I should inherit the large 
fortune a had acquired, none knew how; but 
the life of this strange old man had ever been 
an enigma to the few who were intimate with 
him, and none could foresee from day to day 
in which direction the next seeming freak of 
his folly would lie. 

So I was dining with him on the nineticth 
anniversary of his birthday; and when the 
repast was finished, we had drawn up the great 
armchairs; and in silence I watched the deep 
glow of the firelight play upon his haggard 
face, as he seemed to search the inmost depth 
of the blaze with his piercing and outstanding 
eyes. His life had been a mystery to those 
who had known him; for years he had lived in 
that little house with but one servant; and it 
was only on anniversaries of his birthday that 
I dined at his table. It was on such occasions 
as these that I had learned enough of the old 
man’s life to know that some heavy secret lay 
on his mind, that some one act in his long 
span of existence had marred and seared the 
remaining years. The fevered mutterings, the 
staring eyes, the long fits of abstraction, 
followed by hoarse pleading, as if for pity, 
had told their tale. Occasional mention, too, 
of early days in Paris—of spectacles there, 
that had dulled the courage of stoutest hearts, 
of women and men dying at the hands of fanatic 
Republicans, of little children falling in the 
widespread sacrifice—all these led me to believe 
that it was in Paris that my grandfather had 
spent his early years, with Paris and with the 
past that his secret lay. More I knew not; 
more I dared not ask, for I was always ill 
at ease in the company of this strange old 
man, whose very eccentricities repelled the least 
advance. 

Would he ever tell me more? was the question 
I asked myself that night; and as I watched 
the quivering lip and the trembling eyes, and 
heard from time to time the muttered prayer, 
I felt that his secret would perish with him. 
But I was mistaken; for suddenly he turned his 
chair from the fire, and clutching the arms of 
it as if with determined purpose, he began to 
speak in a low and solemn voice. In a minute 
I learned that the time had come; the mystery 
would be hidden no longer. 

‘Grandson,’ he said, ‘it comes to every man 
at a certain season to know that the end of his 


life is not far distant, that the day is approach- 
ing when he must face his Maker. When 
such a season is come to a man, it behoves 
him to think of those who will inherit his 
possessions when he is gone. I have thought 
over that difficult question, and I have made 
my decision. You are my only relative; you 
will inherit such property as I possess; but 
more than this, you will learn now from me, 
that which no doubt has often troubled you, 
the secret of an old man’s life. It has not 
escaped you, this weight that lies upon my soul 
and threatens to crush it. Others have often 
questioned me; an idle curiosity prompted them 
to do so; you have shown your sense and held 
your — Your discretion has not escaped me ; 
it shall be rewarded by a gratification of your sup- 
pressed curiosity, painful though it may be for me 
to give it. You have learned Bun the words that 
have escaped me, that images of the past rise 
ever before me—images that never leave me 
day or night—that carry me back again to Paris 
and to my crime.’ 

he old man paused a moment here, for 
emotion was working strong within him; then 
recovering himself, he went on hurriedly. 

‘My father, himself a man of letters, decided 
to educate me for a literary profession. With 
sense and discrimination, he planned for me a 
scheme of education which embodied a wide 
range of reading and of travel. I was to work 
my way at Eton, to study for a time at Cam- 
bridge, then to seek the great centres of learning 
upon the continent, and to finish in the richly 
stored libraries of the East. It was a grand 
idea, worthy of a noble and generous man. 
that his generosity was so thrown away ! 

‘I went to Eton, and passed through the 
school, making friends here, gaining honours 
there, learning something of the classics, and of 
those difficulties and disappointments that face 
us all when we start on the battle-field of life. 
At Cambridge I was a scholar and took honours. 
I remember now the gladness of my r 
father, when the news came to him that I had 
mounted one rung of the ladder before me. I 
hear again his hearty words of congratulation, 
feel again the warm pressure of his hand, under- 
go once more the welcome labour of writing to 
my mother. It was a happy time, for I was full 
of hope and confidence in my own powers, and 
around me were those whose every thought 
breathed a prayer for my welfare and my happi- 
ness. 

‘Then it came that I should set out for Paris. 
It was with reluctance that they let me leave 
home, for at that date the first murmurs of 
the mighty torrent of revolution which — 
over France were beginning to be heard, The 
writings of Voltaire and Rousseau were com- 
mencing to bear their fruit. Agitators in the 
byways were decrying the king and demanding 
liberty ; as the low moaning of the wind before 
the storm, so were these the warnings of what 
was to come. But I had no fears then; rather 
I hoped to learn much from seeing a country 
whose people had commenced to test the truths 
which the great philosophers of so many years 
had preached in their writings and in their 
teachings. You must remember, too, that 
none could then foresee that under the cloak 
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of freedom men would lose their instincts of 
humanity, and would become as wild beasts ; 
that rapine and vice would prevail where virtue 
and goodness had been ; that women and children 
would be sacrificed to ambition and to fear; 
that the land would lie under the curse of 
misrule. My father could not foresee this, or 
I should never have left the comfortable home 
in the midlands and have faced the dangers 
that soon awaited me in Paris. When I arrived 
in that great capital, it was hard to believe that 
beneath that gaiety and brightness lay hidden a 
great stratum of discontent and poverty and 
crime. It was yet harder to believe, as one 
heard the frenzied cries of welcome that greeted 
king and queen, that the cries were a mockery, 
that the voices were but empty sounds. That 
was the year 1788, and the Bastille had not yet 
fallen; Pitt himself scarce gave heed to the 
rumours; why, then, should I, a student, fore- 
see, beneath this wealth of loyalism, a rising 
power that would crush and kill both the lauders 
and the lauded ? 

‘So I began my studies at the university. 
Making few friends, retiring to my lonely rooms 
at night with my books, I ‘had little opportunity 
for noting the changes that spread so rapidly over 
the political and even the private life of the 
country. Yet the first comings of the approach- 
ing storm did not entirely escape me. One day, 
a student, who had frequently made overtures of 
friendship, chanced to talk with me in the library 
of the university. I was handling some old folios 
of the Fathers and noting the opinions of the 
great French theological thinkers, when, pulling 
me by the arm, he said: “My friend, why waste 

our time? Do you not know that Frenchmen no 
sl believe in such books as these?” I stared 
at the speaker, and the volume fell from my hand 
as he poured his insidious words into my ears, 
Then, for very shame, I quitted the building and 
retired to my own rooms. I pictured to myself 
the old home with the village church, where 
purity and belief went hand in hand, and I 
shuddered lest a rumour of that which I had 
heard should ever enter that quiet community. 
But, thank God, my own life was never tainted 
with their words ; my ears refused to receive their 
mockery and their blasphemy. 

‘The student who had so advised me came to 
my rooms one evening with an invitation to his 
club to hear a great speaker. Though I was no 
friend of the boy, my curiosity led me to accom- 
pany him, that I might assure myself that the 
pretended agitation was but the work of a 
few fanatics. I entered the hall. It was crowded 
with some hundreds of students and workers and 
rascals, the last apparently drawn from the worst 
slums of Paris. A man upon the platform, with 
fervid oration, advised the extermination of king 
and nobles. His words were at times drowned by 
the storm of applause they occasioned. I learned 
afterwards that the man who spoke was Jean Paul 
Marat, and that there were many such clubs as 
the one I had that night attended. The fanatics 
then were many; in a short time we were able 
to say that they were a majority in the city. 

‘From that date the tide of revolution flowed 
fast. In the succeeding year, the Bastille fell, 
and France, nay, Europe, rejoiced as, from that 


relic of despotism and darkness, the prisoners | 


were restored to the light of day. I was before 
the gates as the mob of women and of men 
perpetrated that wonderful and surprising deed, 
and never did I witness a multitude that dis- 
played such a vivid resolution and such united 
action. But a glance at the mass of upturned 
and repulsive faces showed the danger of trifling 
with people who regarded no sacrifice of human 
life too great for the accomplishment of their 
purpose. 

‘It was shortly after such an event that, walk- 
ing with a fellow-student near the palace of 
Versailles, a carriage passed us on the road to Paris, 
The vehicle was occupied by an aged man and 
a girl, who must have been but twenty years old. 
It was in the spring-time, and the woods were 
white with blossoms, and the cottages filled with 
the scent of the May flowers; and as the car- 
riage came slowly along the hard road from a 
chateau that stood upon a neighbouring hill, I 
felt that one occupant of it at least was worthy of 
the glorious picture that nature unfolded around 
us,—Ah, Marie! how can I find words to speak 
of you! Grandson, it is enough to say that since 
that hour, her face has been before me day and 
night, sleeping and waking, in prosperity or mis- 
fortune. Everywhere I look, I see those eyes 
of hers speaking to me, those hands lifted in 
pleading, her lips moving as she bids me to her 
side, and I cannot stir!’ 

The voice of the old man sank low, the veins 
on his forehead swelled, he stretched out his 
arms, then for a moment or two he was silent, 
and his heavy breathing and stifled sobs alone 
were heard in the room. After a time, becoming 
somewhat more calm, he continued. 

‘My companion, in answer to my questions, 
told me that the old man was the Baron Jendavi, 
and that the girl was Marie, his daughter. I 
followed the carriage with my eyes until a cloud 
of dust alone marked its progress along the road ; 
then, with little ceremony to my friend, I turned 
back and walked straight to Paris. 

‘It was only when I was alone in my rooms 
that I asked myself what prompted this strange 
action. I had seen but for a few moments a 
face by the roadside, yet I believed that not 
one atom of the beauty of it had escaped me. 
In that short walk I had created to myself an 
ideal in a world of fancy, which ere this my 
imagination had never penetrated. Before, I was 
the scholar; life was for me in the mass of 
volumes that lined the walls of my rooms and 
of the libraries, amongst the thoughts and the 
researches of those who had left to their fellow- 
men an imperishable record of the labour for 
the good and the elevation of mankind. If I had 
looked into the future, it was with the hope that 
I should then find myself striving to follow the 
example of these great men, perhaps awe. 
some of the rewards that fall to the successfu 
in a career of letters. But such matters as home- 
life or wife or children had never caused me 
a moment's thought. The change in me, then, 
was sudden and startling. As the scene that 
delights us one moment is forgotten in the beauty 
of the one that replaces it, so did my ambition 
fall as the face of Marie rose up before me. A 
new realm of ideas was opened, but the new 
would not blend with the old, for the one was 
absorbed in the other. 
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‘When common-sense had in a measure returned 
to me, I began to remember that my hopes and 
dreams rested but on a name—“ Marie Jendavi, 
the daughter of the Baron Jendavi, of an un- 
known chateau on the road to Versailles.” We 
were seemingly separated by as great a gulf as 
divides the Old World from the New. Whom did 
I know in Paris, then, that I could go to and 
say: “I have a fancy to be introduced to the 
daughter of the Baron Jendavi—will you do 
that service for me?” Such a reflection disturbed 
me more than in those days I would have been 
willing to have confessed. Agitated with fear 
and hope, I paced the narrow room where I 
lodged, until I sank upon my bed from weari- 
ness. Who would oe wd the gate that shut 
me from the presence of the woman I would 
have staked so much to have seen ? 

‘In such a mood, I chanced to remember my 
letters of introduction. In my negligence and 
desire for solitude, I had made use of the one 
to the head of the university alone. The others— 
and they were many—lay as I had brought them 
from England. With some anxiety lest they 
should be missing, I opened my valise, and after 
a short search, found them intact. There was 
one to Monsieur Bailly, the talented and at that 
time popular Mayor of Paris; and another to 
Madame de Staél ; also to Lafayette, at that time 
the captain of the National Guard. The others 
were to citizens of less position, and I did not 
attach much importance to the possession of them 
for the purpose [ had in view. 

‘I presented my letters at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, was cordially received, and, by the in- 
strumentality of Lafayette, introduced into the 
family of the Baron Jendavi. I say family ; but 
I should add that the baron and his daughter 
alone were numbered in it, he having lost his 
wife some ten years before I met him. He 
was a thorough representative of the French 
school of nobles, as then existing: courteous to 
a degree, dressed with extreme care, yet without 
great display ; of a reserved manner, and appar- 
ently devoid of affection or of sympathetic 
feeling. He received me for some time in his 
library, where he had collected many valuable 
treasures of literature and of art; and as he 
was very anxious to learn something about the 
men and manners of that productive set of 
scholars and writers who had lately adorned 
the clubs of London, I managed in a measure 
to interest him. But it was wearying work 
for me sitting there with that grave old man, 
dressed in his solemn black, the diamond 
buckles upon his shoes alone relieving the dull- 
ness of his attire, and knowing that Marie, so 
full of life and picturesqueness and colour, was 
scampering across the great park with the dogs, 
or kneeling at her devotions in the chapel—a 
very type of girlhood and purity and love. Yet 
those hours of heavy explanations of the pecu- 
liarities of Johnson, the foibles of Boswell, the 
failings of Goldsmith, were alike forgotten when 
at dinner I faced her, and could for some minutes 
be entranced with the soft beauty of her face, 
with the sweet gentleness of‘her words. 

‘Ah, you ask, “Why has my life been a 
mystery?” The key to this mystery is buried 
in those days, when no world seemed so fair as 
France, no woman so beautiful as Marie. I 


loved her as I believe no man ever better loved 
a woman ; and she, too, returned my affection — 
not with a careless word, not with a half-promise 
made but to be broken, but with the whole out- 
pouring of her affectionate nature, with a love 
that was strong—because it was a love ! 

‘It was but in scattered moments that I could 
speak to her, yet we found them all-sufficient to 
build for ourselves a future with every stone a 
wealth of happiness. But at the very foundation 
of our hopes we met rebuff. One night, as we 
returned from the little chapel, she confessed 
her fears tome. Her father, blind to everything 
around him but his own interests, had, after the 
fashion of his countrymen, entered into negotia- 
tions for the barter of his daughter with an old 
and affluent member of one of the noble houses 
of France. I said nothing, but leaving her, went 
home to think. As I passed through the village, 
the peasants, many of them half-naked, all of 
them wanting bread, were gathered around a 
speaker who in fiery terms exhorted them to 
break the chains of despotism that bound them 
and to establish the new order. They banned me 
as I passed through their midst, for I was from 
the chateau. In the words addressed to Louis the 
king, “it was no longer a revolt in France, it 
was a revolution.” That night, when I arrived 
at my lonely rooms and lay down to rest, Louis 
XVI. had left Paris and was on the road to 
St Menehould. When he was brought back, 
and the citizens received him in silence, I fore- 
saw that a crisis was rapidly approaching, and 
determined to make at least one effort to secure 
the hand of the woman I loved. I would go 
boldly to her father and state my wishes. He 
received me with his usual courtesy, treated my 
request with the most business-like air, refused 
me with a smile, regretted that other arrange- 
ments had been made. 

‘What could I do? Pleading with such a man 
would not have recompensed the loss of dignity 
entailed. I was dumb before him ; but my brain 
reeled under the blow; and as I left the chateau 
and the great gates closed behind me, it seemed 
that my life had been left in that mass of stone 
and brick that stood over the village. Along the 
roadside, the ragged peasants gathered the harvest. 
I envied them their lot; they had their wives, 
perhaps the women they loved. The gay clothing 
of the fields, laden with the golden grain, irri- 
tated me. Why was all so fair, and I so sorrow- 
ful, so devoid of hope, by which alone man lives? 
Ah! the dream is ended, yet I would live my 
life again for a repetition of those hours. 

‘I returned to the city, now dark and over- 
cast, as whispers of the terrible reality forced 
themselves from the slums and the low faubourgs 
into the great palace and the houses of the ric 
Many fled; many hid themselves in fear; none 
knew when the reaping would come in all its 
hideous intensity. rarely left my rooms, yet 
I hated their loneliness. I could not stir in the 
streets; the surface gaiety, never stilled during 
that period of bloodshed and vice, galled me to 
despair as my heart went out to the chateau, 
or rather to the fair woman within its walls. I 
would have studied—her face was on every page, 
her eyes looked into mine from every painting! 
Hope having gone, despair was followed by a 
deadly hatred of the man who had thus broken 
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both our lives. In my rage I heaped obloquy 
upon his aged head. I have been punished ; 
may my punishment atone! 

*I waited my opportunity of revenge for nearly 
a year. It came. Visiting again the Jacobin 
Club, where, nearly two years before, I had 
heard Jean Paul Marat denounce the monarchy, 
I listened to violent and unrestrained demands 
for the immediate sacrifice of the leading nobility 
who had had the courage to remain in their 
native country. The scene was one I shall never 
forget: the clamour of the ruffian crew—their 
faces rendered more repulsive as the flickering 
oil-lamps shed their yellow rays upon them— 
resounded through the vaulted chamber like the 
roar of distant thunder. Had you pierced into 
the hearts of such men, you would have found 
no trace of affection, of good, of right knowledge, 
of any instinct of humanity. They were like so 
many wolves howling for their prey, and the 
sight of them would have chilled the bravest 
heart! I watched the proceedings from a bench 
in the rear of the room. At length silence was 
somewhat restored, and a terrible process known 
as the “naming” commenced. he President 
rose in his seat and addressed the turbulent 
crowd. “It was the intention,” he said, “of 
the Club to hasten the cause of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity by removing those who 
so prominently stood in the way of its advance- 
ment. Ah, mes enfants,’ he went on, “how great 
a lesson have we taught our oppressors in the 
past few years! The flag of Progress is unfurled ; 
the fire of those who would enslave us is en- 
kindled ; we shall soon sift the ashes and sweep 
them away; but we must be unceasing in our 
work ; our courage must be unfailing, our self- 
denial unbounding. If it is necessary for the 
safety of our country, wives and daughters, fathers 
and mothers must be handed to the care of un- 
swerving Justice. They must die!” 

‘The President finished, and produced a sheet 
of paper. A man rose amongst his hearers and 
denounced “ Bailly,” the scholarly and courteous 
Mayor. Another rose, another death-warrant 
was signed, ay, as surely as if the victim then 
stood upon the scaffold. I shuddered as I saw 
the list growing, growing, and I knew that those 
whose names were written there, though at the 
moment surrounded perhaps by wife and children, 
— in forty-eight hours be numbered with the 

ead. 


‘Contrast the picture, grandson : a low, vaulted, 
stifling room, three hundred men like fiends ask- 
ing for the life’s-blood of many of those they had 
erstwhile applauded, cheered, honoured. Away, 
ew not half a mile, a home where the 

usband built, with his wife, loving plans for 

the little ones asleep above. Children kissing 
their father as he returned from his labour, men 
kneeling at the feet of the women they hoped 
to spend their lives with, everywhere affection, 
home-life, brightness, godliness. And these men 
were to die ere the sun had twice set ! 

‘But to resume. As man after man rose to 
denounce his victim, it happened that the namers 
approached myself, so much so that the very 
member at my side began to speak. What evil 


my spoke to me then, I know not; only this, 
at a great wave of irrepressible anger rushed 
, across my mind, destroying every impulse of 


good, and left me for the moment as one-of the 
wretches that sat by me. When my neighbour 
had finished speaking, I stood Br § in a loud 
voice denounced Monsieur le Baron Jendavi. 

“Who speaks?” said the President. 

“A bas!” shouted the crowd—“a stranger.” 

“T am a stranger, citizens,” I replied; “but 
I speak in the name of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” 

‘Grandson, I lied—lied in my heart, with my 
tongue. I spoke rather in the name of pride, 
of anger, of a thirst for revenge. In that hour 
I destroyed my happiness for ever. 

‘As I heard the cries of applause, saw the 
name of the baron inscribed upon the sheet, 
the room swam before my eyes. Tottering, half- 
swooning, I reached the street; but the words 
I had spoken ye rang in my ears; the very 
sky seemed red with the blood of the coming 
sacrifice. As I paced my own chamber, a deadly 
spirit of exultation crept over me; the whispers 
of remorse I silenced, as I murmured: “ Marie is 
mine—mine forever.” But as her face rose before 
me in my self-created vision, it seemed that a 
great gulf lay between us: on her side, the 
crystal streams, and the green swards, and the 
golden valleys, where, in unending bliss, the 
good had gained their reward; whilst on mine, 
the bleak chasms where the cries of the wrong- 
doers echoed from rock to rock, and where a 
spirit of evil descended upon all. I crushed 
the vision, and all the next day lay upon my 
bed awaiting the coming morn. The night seemed 
endless; I was afraid in the darkness. The low 
roar from the city ceased; Paris was sleeping. 
At every sound I started, and from a fitful doze 
awoke, and trembled as the white light from 
the moon fell upon my bed and cast heavy 
shadows upon the panelled walls. I could sleep 
no more, but watched the day breaking over 
the spires and domes. Cold and gray, the light 
struck the roofs; a workman passed on his way 
to his daily labour, a few carts rumbled on the 
pavement; the sun rose, a golden orb in a 
setting of mist. It was day. 

‘I opened my door and breathed the fresh 
morning air; but I walked as one that is guilty, 
and felt ashamed as I stood in this great purity 
of nature. By-and-by the streets filled; the 
citizens laughing, and wishing “ good-day,” were 
mostly walking to one spot. An irresistible im- 

ulse drew me thither. It was to the Champ-de- 

ars, where the guillotine stood. I can see it 
all again, ay, so vividly, for the scene has never 
left me day or night. It is my retribution. A 
great crowd had assembled there—a sea of faces, 
diabolical, fierce, making merry with death. 
From their midst, on a platform, rose a tall, 
dark object, that chilled me as I saw it—it was 
the guillotine. 

‘Then, and not till then, did I realise my 
crime, and with returning reason, I would 
willingly have given my life to have saved 
the man I had. destroyed. But it was too 
late. Already from the distance the roar 
of the crowd was borne on the wind. Those 
around, as the shouts of “% bas les aristocrates !” 
became more distinct, elbowed me to the front. 
There, surrounded by groaning and shouting men, 
whose horrid cries of execration rang in my 
ears, I could see, yet some way off, the wagon 
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that bore the victims to their doom, As it drew | not to a Cesar, but to an infallible pope. Now, 


nearer, so did the fury of the mob increase ; 
had they been able, they would have torn the 
condemned limb from limb. In an agony of fear, 
I turned my head away, for remorse, terrible 
overwhelming remorse, came upon me, as the 
horrible deed of revenge was about to be acted. 
But that strange fascination oo prevailed, and 
I was compelled to take one look at the death- 
cart. It was full of men and women. Men, 
the lights of intellectual strength and culture, now 
rewarded for their labours by the curses of those 
for whom they had laboured ; women, the fairest 
and most innocent in France, who clung, trem- 
bling and weeping, to brothers, or fathers, or 
lovers, so powerless to help them. A spell held 


my eyes. 

‘I looked for the baron. He stood with 
his back to me, his head bowed down, buried 
in his hands; but clinging to his arm was 
a girl, with her hair streaming over her 
shoulders, her hands upon the neck of the man 
at her side. For the moment I could not realise 
her presence ; the cart passed close at my side ; 
she turned, and her eyes met mine—Then she 
stretched out those arms to me; those lips moved 
as if in pleading. It was the tender, loving, 
face of Marie that looked on me, her great 
eyes that spoke, her arms that invited me! 
May heaven forgive me—I had sacrificed the 
daughter with the father! She was to die. 
Realising the terrible crime, with an awful cr 
I tried to foree my way through the crowd, 
to join her in life or death; but the soldiers 
beat me back, the mob pressed upon me, the cart 
had stopped. The ~— and buildings around 
grew faint and confused before my eyes, yet, 
as the deadly faintness came over me, I saw 
that face of anguish still looking for me. Grand- 
son, she believed that I could save her ; she knows 
now that I had brought her to her doom. I 
had killed Marie, my love !’ 

The old man ceased speaking; he half rose 
from his chair, and the fire showed that he was 
deadly pale. His mind was again enacting that 
terrible scene. At length he stretched out his 
arms, moaning ‘Marie, Marie!’ and fell back 
into his seat. His life’s tale was told—my 
grandfather was dead. 


QUEER TAXES. 


Many strange methods of taxation have been 
adopted in this country. A review of some of 
these is interesting. The first tax ever imposed 
was the one levied by Julius Cesar. When this 
brave warrior had subdued the warlike races of 
Southern Britain, he ordered the chiefs of the 
various clans to send annually to Rome a given 
number of men and wild animals—the former, 
he said, would be retained as hostages; and the 
latter would be used for the great fights in the 
Colosseum. But very often the men and the 
wild animals were put on an equal footing, and 
forced to fight with each other in sight of the 
bloodthirsty and applauding Romans. 

When the military prowess of Rome disap- 
peared, there arose in its place an ecclesiastical 
ascendency. Britain was again in subjection— 


the pope was interested in the welfare of the 
British Isles, and to put that interest into a 
concrete form, he established a university at Rome 
expressly for English students. The pope, how- 
ever, did not maintain this college at his own 
expense, but looked to England for support. A 
tax was accordingly imposed, the name it went 
under being that of ‘Peter’s Pence.’ The imposi- 
tion of taxes by the pope gradually extended, 
and in a few centuries the country was but the 
exchequer of the Roman pontificate. 

As history advances by time, so the kinds of 
taxes also change. When the English, in the 
reign of Edgar the Peaceable, conquered Wales, 
they levied a tax on the Welsh. Tt was a very 
unique one. Instead of a money tribute, the 
conquered people had annually to hand over to 
the English king three hundred wolves’ heads ; 
a plan which in four years cleared their forests 
of these wild animals, and thus more safety was 
secured both for man and domestic animals. 
About this time, also, Britain was sorely beset 
with foreign foes, who for the most part came 
from Norway. To protect their shores, the 
British required a fleet, and to provide for this 
fleet, a tax was imposed on all the counties 
bordering on the sea. At times, however, the 
enemy were so numerous that the islanders 
resorted to the cowardly method of buying off 
the invaders. The whole country had a share 
in raising this money. The amount levied was 
twelve pence upon each ‘hide’ of land from all 
classes except the clergy ; but this foolish policy 
had no other effect than to bring the pirates in 
larger swarms on the English shores. All the 
taxes hitherto mentioned were not strictly im- 
posed on England as a whole, but rather on 
certain special districts; this tax, however, ap- 
plied to the whole of England—all had to pay 
it—so that historians are justified in calling it 
‘the first direct and annual tax imposed on the 
English nation.’ 

About the fourteenth century, another tax was 
imposed; this was the poll-tax. It consisted 
in the payment of one shilling annually by every 
one above the age of fifteen. No distinction was 
made ; rich and poor were amenable to the same 
amount. Great discontentment followed its im- 
position, and the discontentment spread into open 
rebellion. Nothing in these bygone days seemed 
to escape taxation; thus, we find at one time 
wool was heavily taxed. The cause of all these 
demands for money arose from the ambitious 
desires of the English kings. They longed to 
rule not only England, but France and other 
continental nations as well. Taxation in kind 
was also common. An English king or general 
passing through any part of England with his 
army could provide for his soldiers and horses 
simply by demanding | emp from the people 
who happened to be in the line of his march ; and 
for these provisions, no money was given in return. 
Labour was also taxed in kind; labourers and 
tradesmen had often to give their services gratis 
to the king, and sometimes even to the nobles. 
It was in this way that many of the great palaces 
in this country were built. Windsor Castle may 
be cited as an example. 

But of all the taxes ever imposed on a people, 
the ‘birth-tax’ was the most odious. It lasted 
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thirteen years, dating from 1695. Every person 
notin receipt of alms was required to pay two 
shillings for every ‘little stranger’ that came 
into existence. The tax was a great burden to 
the lower orders; but the nobility and gentry 
were subjected to still heavier payments than 
their poorer neighbours. Thirty pounds had to 
be paid on the birth of the child of a duke. 
This sum gradually diminished according to a 
certain fixed scale, until it reached ten shillings, | 
the amount levied on real estate of fifty pounds, | 
or personal estate of six hundred pounds and | 
upwards. Reasonable excuse can be given in| 


most cases why it is that certain things are | of Edgar the Peaceable. 


taxed ; but where the imposers of the ‘birth-tax’ | 


can find an excuse seems to our modern minds 
impossible. 

mtemporaneously with this ‘birth-tax’ there 
existed another, called ‘the bachelor’s tax.’ It 
was not a very~heavy imposition, and was pro- 
bably intended to be as much a reminder of 
their duty as a means of ‘raising the wind,’ 
which William III. so often stood in need of. 
As soon as a man reached the age of twenty-five, 
he was liable to the tax, which was one shilling 
yearly till he took to himself a spouse. But it 
did not stop with bachelors ; and here we think 
it was unjust, for it taxed widowers without 
children. Besides the shilling, every person had 
to pay an amount according to his rank for the 
luxury (or otherwise) of single-blessedness ; thus, 
a duke or an archbishop was amerced in the 
yearly sum of twelve pounds ten shillings; an 
esquire, two pounds five shillings; a gentleman, 
five shillings. Social distinctions were nicely 
drawn then. Nowadays, probably there are not 
a few who would not mind being assessed at 
five shillings, or even a much larger sum, if it 
would give them the enviable distinction of gentle- 
men. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the English 
parliament passed an Act of Uniformity, ordering 
all those who should refuse to be Episcopalians, 
or should absent themselves from church on 
Sundays, to pay a tax of one shilling per year. 
In those days, religious toleration was at a very 
low ebb. 

There is nothing British people pride them- 
selves so much in as their desire for sanitary 


matter, and very often was the source of quarrel- 

ling even at such a solemn time as death. The 

tax on funerals was hated by every one, and a 

ne of that day wrote an epigram on the matter. 
t was as follows : 


Taxed to the bone, thy loving subjects see ; 

But still supposed when dead from taxes free ; 
Now to complete, great George, thy glorious reign, 
Excised to death, we’re then excised again. 


Such are some of the curious methods that 
have been adopted for raising revenue. Looking 
at these methods, there is one which for its 
worth outstrips all the others—the one is that 
He was a king inex- 
pe in the government of nations, and yet 

is action shows that he could understand how 
a people ought to be ruled; for his taxes blessed 
those who gave; and even in the manner of 
giving, the givers had some credit, for their tax 
could only be paid with the fruits of bravery 
and self-denial. 


HIS ONLY FRIEND. 


He crouched upon the pauper mound 
Where his loved master’s bones were laid; 
In dumb despair he gazed around— 
One shaggy paw half-fearful laid 
Upon the earth so cold, so gray, 
Where his one friend, his master, lay. 


He whined and howled, his grief to tell ; 
His face was piteous to behold; 
And lo! the rain in torrents fell, 
While long and loud the thunder rolled. 
He did not mind the angry storm 
That beat upon his trembling form. 


Who slept below? A worthless scamp, 
An idle outcast, people said. 

A waif—a stray—a ragged tramp, 
Who gladly shared his crust of bread 

With the fond brute, his only friend, 

Who lived to guard him, and defend. 


They had been comrades in distress ; 
Misfortune marked them both its own ; 
And, now he missed that rude caress, 


arrangements best suited for the health of the 
general community. Air, light, and cleanliness | 
is the triad of the reformers. ‘Introduce these,’ 
say they, ‘and many difficulties regarding health 
will be simplified.’ But what would such ardent 
reformers say if a proposition were to arise advis- 
ing the taxation of window-glass? The idea'! 
would be spurned; yet there was a time when 
glass was taxed, so that light, free to all, did not | 


enetrate the Briton’s house without being paid | 
or. The tax was a graded one, according to the | 
number of windows. 

In the reign of George III. the national debt 
of England grew to an enormous sum. The | 
almost personal fight between Pitt and Napoleon | 
brought about this; and it may be guessed to | 
what straits the government of the day was_ 
reduced when they were forced to tax funerals. | 
A man, although he had toiled all his life and | 


How cold, how dark, the world had grown. 
He drooped his head, his eyes grew dim ; 
Life held no ray of light for him. 


He sought one pitying glance in vain, 
For dainty ladies shrank away, 

Held back their skirts in cold disdain ; 
Rough urchins kicked him as he lay. 


They heeded not his grief, for he 


Was but a cur of low degree ! 


‘ Let ’s drown the brute !’ the urchins cried. 
One last despairing howl he gave, 

Rolled over on his weary side, 
And died upon the lowly grave, 

Unpraised, unwept, as if to prove 

How well a faithful brute can love ! 

Fanny Forrester. 


had paid his taxes regularly, was not exempted | -————————-— meres neta ent aa 


from them even after death. To him it was of 
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